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Is it time for a U.S. Alliance for Life on Earth? 
Jane Elder, Jane Elder Strategies, LLC 


In the summer of 1995, I said, “yes” to the offer from the Consultative Group on Biologi- 
cal Diversity (CGBD) to help develop a project to build deeper public awareness among 
Americans about biodiversity and the need to protect it. At the time, there was little for- 
mal organization around biodiversity in the U.S. with a few notable exceptions. Almost 15 
years later, there’s a broader set of players concerned about biodiversity, but still no for- 
mal alliance that is driving an American agenda for biodiversity. So today, I’m in the 
growing chorus that believes we need to coalesce our capacity to act, given the scale and 
pace of threats to biodiversity and ecological stability. 


As aterm, “biodiversity” got its start in the U.S., and began to take hold following the 
first major gathering of scientists on the topic of biological diversity in 1986. The CGBD 
was founded shortly thereafter. A few years later, the 1992 Rio Earth Summit focused 
global attention on the loss of biological diversity and produced the Convention on Bio- 
logical Diversity—a groundbreaking agreement establishing a worldwide framework for 
conservation and sustainable use of the Earth’s living resources. 


Sensing the urgency, leaders from 151 na- 
tions signed on to the convention right away. 
President George H.W. Bush declined the 
opportunity to be one of them. After Bill 
Clinton was elected, he signed for the U.S. in 
1993, but our good intentions stalled out 
when it came to ratification. In the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Jesse Helms led the charge to prevent the 
U.S. from making any commitments to a 

, United Nations initiative. At the time he had 
the leverage to prevail, so, the Senate failed 
to ratify the Convention. 


This left the U.S. with a “doesn’t play well 
with others” reputation on biodiversity, and 
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the CGBD stepped up to the plate to see 
whether we could arouse the American Cary Trust Terminates 
public. In 1994, it initiated a nationwide 


study on American attitudes about biodi- CGBD Working Groups 
versity. In the following year, it launched 
what we called the Biodiversity Project, to 
engage the community of concern and 


Member News 


build capacity to carry a biodiversity message to a 
wider audience. 


That initial study told us that people liked nature, and 
understood, at a basic level, human dependence on a 
healthy natural world. But, we also learned that they 
sure didn’t use a word like “biodiversity” to describe 
what they preferred to call “nature.” On the other 
hand, for people in the focus groups, the word 
“ecosystems” made sense—systems of the living en- 
vironment. 


We learned that it was hard for people to grasp the 
dimensions of the problem (beyond the notion that a 
lot of things going extinct is generally not a good 
thing). It was even more challenging for them to 
grasp the nature of solutions, diffused, as they were, 
across multiple issues and actions. The research also 
provided important insights into cultural values that 
people associate with nature and the web of life. The 
most prominent were responsibility to family, respon- 
sibility to future generations, and respect for God’s 
creation. We shared the findings in a national work- 
shop tour, along with strategies on how to communi- 
cate about biodiversity. 


We went on to develop working groups on communi- 
cations capacity and a biodiversity education net- 
work. We built partnerships with many of the leading 
voices of biodiversity in the U.S. (such as zoos, mu- 
seums, leading advocacy organizations, the faith/ 
environment community and various coalitions) and 
launched some “mini campaigns” on specific issues. 
With our modest resources we helped place biodiver- 


sity on the agen- 
das of many or- 
ganizations and 
institutions. 


We also broad- 
ened the network 
of messengers and 
educators on the 
topic, and, in indi- 
rect ways, raised 
greater public 
awareness. By 
2002, awareness 
of what biodiver- 
sity is had risen 
from one in ten 
Americans back in 
1995 to two in ten. 
This is a lot of 
Americans when 
you do the math, : 
but still, not widespread public recognition and con- 
cern across the population. 


By the time I reached the ten-year horizon with the 
Project, I was increasingly aware that the bulk of my 
energies were going to management and fundraising 
instead of communications and advancing environ- 
mental strategies. So for me, it was time for a change. 
I also knew from all of our communications research 
and trainings that in the U.S. we still faced a huge 
hurdle in communicating about biodiversity, and that 
at the Project, we weren’t the right players to over- 
come that hurdle. 


We lacked the big “ask,” and until we could nail it 
down, we were stuck dealing with biodiversity in lit- 
tle, isolated pieces—what the folks at the Frame- 
works Institute would call “episodic” communica- 
tions as opposed to “thematic” communications. In 
the framing universe, it’s consistent thematic commu- 
nications that push the social change buttons, not the 
crises du jour. 


In our workshops on values-based communications, 
we would stress that any good message needs to pro- 
vide solutions and actions, and the more specific, the 
better. We need to be able to not only articulate the 
threats to biodiversity and why we value it, but also 
what we need to do about it. In the U.S., those solu- 


tions and actions are scattered across dozens of issue 


areas, and across policy, lifestyle and consumer ac- 
tions. 


We lack our “top ten things” (or five, or three) that 
the U.S. needs to do to make the big difference for 
biodiversity. Now, I realize that saving life on earth is 
not a simple thing, but we need clarity and focus on 
where the big levers are, and which ones we, as a na- 
tion, need to pull in the next ten years, to stem the 
tide of extinctions and the collapse of functioning 
ecosystems. What is the American agenda for saving 
life on earth? 


We completed a ten-year evaluation during my last 
year at Biodiversity Project, and one reviewer sug- 
gested that there was a need for an NGO version of 
the CGBD. I thought it was a brilliant idea then and I 
still do. We need a formal convening network that 
pulls together the major players in biodiversity pol- 
icy, education, science, ethics, etc. that can serve as a 
coalescing point for thought and action to shape and 
drive agendas for solutions in many sectors and at 
many scales. Today, there are multiple alliances 
around climate, raising the profile of the issue and the 


demand for action. How many can you count for bio- 
diversity? 


A parallel recommendation surfaced at last Decem- 
ber’s conference, Biodiversity in a Rapidly Changing 
World, organized by the National Council on Science 
and the Environment. We called for a new national 
alliance to promote U.S. leadership and action for 
biodiversity. 


This was perhaps the largest multi-sector gathering 
on biodiversity in the U.S. in more than a decade, 
which says something about how often the very 
loosely knit biodiversity universe gets together. I re- 
member a conversation over lunch where a fellow 
from Pennsylvania was comparing notes with some- 
one from Minnesota, and the conversation was in- 
tense: “How do you do that?” “Who else are you 
working with?” “Does that work?” These guys were 
a synapse waiting to fire, but had never met before. 


In an increasingly networked world, the human en- 
deavor on biodiversity isn’t very networked in the 
U.S. You would think we’d have learned the value of 
connecting energy and nutrients from mychorrizae 
(those amazing fungi that play essential underground 
roles in networking healthy forests and prairies). But 
bio-mimicry hasn’t deeply penetrated social move- 
ments yet. (For good insights on healthy networks, 
check out http://www.advocacy2.org/index.php/ 
Network Basics.) 


During the conference, I was pleased to see how peo- 
ple at the podium were talking about life on Earth 
instead of just using the “b” word. “Yes,” I thought, 
“we’ve learned something.” So, it wasn’t surprising 
that the recommendation for a new alliance was 
framed as a proposal for the “Alliance for Life on 
Earth.” 


So why do we think an alliance is needed? 


Urgency. Time is not on our side. Extinction is, in- 
deed, forever. Action was urgently needed in 1992, 
and is even more so now, given the rapidly growing 
impacts of a changing climate. 


Scaling up. We must act at a significant scale. Iso- 
lated snippets of biodiversity conservation aren’t 
enough. The United States, especially, needs a coor- 


dinating body to coalesce complementary efforts into 
a powerful national strategy. 


Community. We must galvanize the vast, dispersed 
community of interest—the scientists, activists, edu- 
cators, managers, farmers, ranchers, business people, 
faith leaders, and others—through networks that can 
garner the resources and focus human capacity at the 
scale needed. 


Coordination. Our work can become more efficient, 
our communications stronger, and our strategies more 
robust when we work in concert, not in silos. 


Saliency. Our society is largely unaware of the value 
and requirements of biodiversity. This is a major bar- 
rier to protecting Life on Earth. The public can drive 
sound policies and lifestyle and consumption choices, 
but only if they are engaged. Wider audiences must 
grasp why this crisis is important to our common fu- 
ture. 


Synergy. Strategies to reverse ecological degradation 
must go hand in hand with those tackling climate 
change. The goals are the same: to safeguard the fab- 
ric of life on earth. In concert, wise choices will help 
solve both problems, while disparate approaches may 
increase threats to biodiversity and ecosystems. Like- 
wise, strategies for economic and social sustainability 
are directly linked to a healthy environment and ro- 
bust biodiversity. 


Timeliness. It is a new era. We can capture the prom- 
ise of scientific integrity restored and unprecedented 
opportunities for action to protect the environment. 
And, we need to capture new opportunities to address 
the emerging generations’ missing connections to na- 
ture. 
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We envision 
that the Alli- 
ance for Life 
on Earth 
(ALOE) will 
act as cata- 
lyst, con- 
vener, and 
clearinghouse 
to: 


Shape the 
development 
of a National 
Biodiversity 
Strategy and 
Action Plan 
(as required 
under the Convention on Biodiversity) to anchor an 
American agenda on biodiversity and ecosystem con- 
servation. 


Build collaborative relationships with other govern- 
ments, international organizations, and other parties 
to promote biodiversity and ecosystem conserva- 
tion internationally. 


Build and coalesce leadership capacity to pursue 
these strategies at home and abroad, including among 
national, state, and local policymakers. 


Build professional teams and cross-sector partner- 
ships to address core challenges, creating opportu- 
nities to collaborate across fields and sectors. 


Develop a vigorous public communications cam- 
paign and an education strategy to: 

- improve ecological literacy among the American 
public; 

- build the next generation of biodiversity and eco- 
logical scientists, strategists, and problem solvers; 

- motivate and engage public action on biodiversity 
protection; 

- build social networks and information systems to 
accomplish these goals. 


The Alliance could help us clarify an American 
agenda, and perhaps then, our pent-up need to con- 
nect with the American people on this topic could 


really get some traction. In the meantime, here’s my 
own “Top Ten” list to stir the pot. 
An American Agenda for Life On Earth. 1.0 


1. Join the world club. Ratify the UN Convention on 
Biodiversity and develop the U.S. action plan. Step 
up and engage in the international community on 
global biodiversity conservation strategies. 


2. Deal with climate. Enact a meaningful climate 
change program. Quickly. Integrate the protection of 
biodiversity and ecosystem integrity into U.S. strate- 
gies for climate change. 


3. Manage land like a landscape. Develop a large- 
landscape land-management system for the United 
States (including public and private land partnerships) 
with an emphasis on natural systems that can con- 
serve biodiversity and sustain ecosystem functions 
and/or help us adapt to climate change 


4. Fix our food system. Develop a 50-year Farm Bill 
to restore soil quality (including biodiversity), reduce 
dependence on chemical inputs, better integrate habi- 
tat and carbon sequestration programs into “working 
landscapes,” and restore diversity in food crops and 
proximity to food sources. 


5. Stop pumping toxics into the system. Enforce our 
pollution laws and bring them up to date with what 
we know about new chemical inputs and distribution 
in the environment. Reinvigorate initiatives to reduce 
global loadings of bioaccumulative toxic pollution, 
starting with mercury, PCBs and PBDEs. 


6. Control invasives. Develop a comprehensive na- 
tional policy to prevent the introduction of invasive 
species, starting with ballast water controls. Then, 


invest in the research to determine the best ways to 
deal with the mess we’ve already got, including bio- 
logical controls. 


7. Protect the Oceans. Become a global leader in 
protecting the marine environment and marine spe- 
cies, tackling overfishing, marine pollution and in- 
vesting in marine research to understand and respond 
to climate impacts in the marine environment. 


8. Educate as though life on earth depended on it. 
Invest in ecological and sustainability education. 
Take environmental education out of the “pond wa- 
ter” box (or should I say Mason jar) and build eco- 
logical literacy, trans-disciplinary skills and systems 
thinking into our core education from K through 
Ph.D. 


9. Sew the ecological seeds of peace. Drought, crop 
failures, hunger and disease foster social instability, 
exacerbate poverty, and create dangerously fertile 
conditions for violence, oppression and war. Ecologi- 
cal restoration can improve availability of clean water 
and food sources, and strengthen the social fabric, all 
of which contribute to stability and security. Our se- 
curity depends on greater ecological security through- 
out the world, and U.S. investments in this arena will 
benefit life on earth, and earth’s people. 


10. Improve education and economic opportunity 
for women in the developing world. These are the 
perhaps the most powerful tools for stabilizing popu- 
lation and improving health, stability and environ- 
mental quality in much of the world. 


I'd love to see what’s on your top-ten list, and then 
perhaps we could get together with others who are 
thinking seriously about this topic and ally our 
strengths. You can contact me at 
jane@janeelderstrategies.com, and engage in a dis- 
cussion on the Alliance for Life on Earth at my fledg- 
ling blog: http://www.natureanddemocracy.org/. 


Cary Trust Terminates 


The Mary Flagler Cary Charitable Trust, an early 
member of CGBD, will terminate on June 30, 2009. 
The Trust was established in January 1968 as a testa- 
mentary, charitable trust by the will of the late Mary 
Flagler Cary. Mrs. Cary was the daughter of Harry 
Harkness and Anne Lamont Flagler. Her grandfather, 
Henry Morrison Flagler, had been among the foun- 
ders and principal owners of the original Standard Oil 
Company. 


The Trust was given a term limit of fifty years, but its 
trustees were empowered to terminate the Trust at 
any time by distributing its remaining assets to chari- 
table organizations. After a strategic review in the late 
1990s, the Trustees decided to terminate the Trust on 
June 30, 2009, and to devote the intervening years to 
strengthening each of the fields in which the Trust 
had worked. 


For many years, the Trust’s grant programs focused 
on music in New York City and on the conservation 
of natural resources, which were both of great interest 
to the donor. In Millbrook, NY, on land that had be- 
longed to Mrs. Cary, the Trust founded the Cary In- 
stitute of Ecosystem Studies, an international center 
for research and education in ecology. 


The Trust’s conservation grant program focused on 
the protection of coastal resources in the southeast 
from Maryland to Florida. It was the source of fund- 
ing for the establishment of the Virginia Coast Re- 
serve by the Nature Conservancy. With thirteen bar- 
rier islands extending along 51 miles of the coast 
from the mouth of Chesapeake Bay northward, VCR 
is one of the most extensive protected barrier island 
and coastal lagoon systems in the United States. It is 
also the site of an NSF LTER program based in the 
town of Oyster, Virginia. Starting in the 1970s, with 
support from the Trust, TNC began its development 
of landscape scale conservation based on the model 
provided by VCR. 


In South Carolina, the Trust was an earlier supporter 
of the ACE Basin, a 200,000 acre protected area 
south of Charleston that now encompasses both a Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge and a National Estuarine Re- 
search Reserve. The protection of the ACE Basin 
represents a remarkable collaboration among federal 
and state agencies, and among NGOs and private citi- 


zens, which started in the 1980s and extends ina 
lively fashion to the present. 


Beginning in 1975, the Trust began supporting public 
interest environmental law firms, and its strategy of 
bringing law and science to the service of conserva- 
tion resulted in the protection of extensive wetland 
and forest resources all along the coast. One of the 
early areas protected was the pocosin wetlands of the 
Albemarle/Pamlico Peninsula in North Carolina. Now 
the site of the Alligator Lakes National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, the Peninsula has become a demonstration area 
for the adaptive management of coastal resources 
threatened by global climate change. 


In April,2009, the Trust distributed its remaining 
capital, totaling some $105 million, to its core grant- 
ees in music and in conservation. Using a combina- 
tion of matching endowment grants and more flexible 
cash reserve grants, the Trust sought to help its long- 
term grantees make the inevitable transition to a fu- 
ture without support from the Trust. The Trust will 
issue a final report in May 2009, and file a final ac- 
counting with the Surrogate’s Court later in the year. 


Edward A. Ames 
Trustee 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 
Gulf of California 


During early 2009, the Gulf of California (GOC) fun- 
ders group worked together on several issues of 
shared interest, particularly strategies to support con- 
servation of the endangered vaquita porpoise. Several 
GOC funders traveled to Mexico City in February to 
discuss vaquita conservation in a trip coordinated by 
CGBD. The vaquita fits into a larger-scale and more 
comprehensive interest on the part of funders in help- 
ing to reform fisheries and marine resource manage- 
ment in the upper part of the Gulf of California. 


Improving the effectiveness of marine protected areas 
in the region is also a major focus for funders this 
year. Several Mexican NGOs are advocating for a 
greater number and size of no-take reserves within 
existing marine protected areas (MPAs). Enforce- 
ment, management effectiveness and capacity build- 
ing for Gulf of California MPAs are also major issues 
of emphasis for funders. CGBD is working with fun- 
ders to explore long-term financing solutions for 
MPAs, including funder collaborations such as the 
Gulf of California Marine Endowment (currently 
funded by the Marisla Foundation, the Packard Foun- 
dation and the Global Conservation Fund). 


The Walton Family Foundation (WFF) has been an 
active participant in GOC funders group for several 
years. In February, CGBD staff participated in a WFF 
-convened meeting of its grantees in La Paz, Mexico 
to discuss cross-cutting issues and strategy. 


A group of GOC funders gathered briefly during the 
CGBD Marines meeting in April. Several issue- 
focused GOC funders conference calls will be organ- 
ized during the coming months and funder trips are 
being considered for the summer and fall. 


Climate and Energy Funders Working Group 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group elected new 
Co Chairs; Sharon Alpert, Surdna Foundation; Jessica 
Bailey, Rockefeller Brothers Fund; and Heidi Binko; 
Rockefeller Family Fund. These three took over the 
leadership reins from Marcus Schneider, Energy 
Foundation, and Stewart Hudson, Tremaine Founda- 
tion, who had co-chaired the group since its incep- 
tion. 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group has ramped 
up planning for its 2009 annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, DC on May 26-28. The meeting will focus on 
federal opportunities to move climate and clean en- 
ergy policies given what is the most promising politi- 
cal situation ever. 


In a few weeks, the group also will be releasing a 
“how to” guide for community foundations, “The 
Power of Well-Placed Local Leadership: Community- 
based Foundations and Climate Change,” that de- 
scribes how community foundations can engage on 
climate change. Working with The Funders’ Network 
for Smart Growth, the Climate and Energy Funders 


Group commissioned past CGBD Executive Director 
Catherine Porter to prepare this significant document. 


The group has also launched a Federal Policy Confer- 
ence Call Series, that began with April’s call" Con- 
gressional Action: Outlook and Update with a Focus 
on the Waxman/Markey draft.” The next call, on May 
4, will take a look at climate and energy policy in the 
Obama Administration budget. 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Conservation Working Group convened 
its annual meeting on March 31 — April 3 in Laguna 
Beach, California. With a theme of, “Ensuring Ma- 
rine Conservation Amidst a Sea of Chaos,” the meet- 
ing focused on opportunities for collaborative marine 
conservation grantmaking during current challenging 
economic times. 


The program began with a panel of Working Group 
members addressing the challenges and opportunities 
for marine conservation with the changes in federal 
administration. Several sessions then focused on ma- 
rine conservation funding in difficult economic times, 
including (1) funder responses to political opportuni- 
ties; (2) funder responses to the downturn; (3) oppor- 
tunities for improved funder collaboration; and (4) 
improving funder tools. 


The program investigated Smart Chart (http:// 
www.smartchart.org/), a tool that has helped thou- 
sands of nonprofits improve their communications 


strategies. Attendees received an overview of the tool 
and worked hands-on to learn concrete ways to nar- 
row audience targets, determine which values to tap 
to create messages that resonate, and identify strong- 
est messengers. 


Other topics addressed during the meeting included: 

e Linking marine conservation and community 
planning, with an emphasis on (1) marine spatial 
planning and ocean zoning and (2) community- 
supported fisheries; and 

e The looming threat of ocean acidification. 


The Working Group also is in the process of analyz- 
ing the results of its annual member survey. This is 
the seventh year the survey has been conducted. The 
results of the annual survey: 


e Provide information on the strategies, issues and 
level of grantmaking for each of the Marine 
Working Group members; 

e Allow funders to compare their marine grantmak- 
ing programs with other leading marine funders; 
and 

e Assist Working Group members as they look for 
potential partners in collaborative funding 


Land & Freshwater Conservation 


In late February in Washington, DC, the Land & 
Freshwater Conservation Working Group hosted a 
briefing for funders concerned with the policy and 
management of federal lands. The meeting opened 
on the topic of public lands in Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, with sessions entitled “The View from 
the Hill” and “Perspectives on the New Administra- 
tion.” 


The program then turned to key public lands policy 
and management issues in the next two years, with 
sessions addressing: the economic stimulus package 
and public lands; US Forest Service Roadless Areas, 
Wilderness, and Reform of the 1872 Mining Law; 
and climate change & energy policy. The meeting 
closed with a session on prospects for meaningful 
funder collaboration on these and other public lands 
issues. A subset of the assembled funders expressed 
an interest in focusing some future effort on the issue 
of renewable energy development and transmission 
siting. 


Conservation Science 


Following up on the CGBD’s funder briefing on cli- 
mate adaptation last fall, a group of funders has con- 
tinued to work together to look for opportunities for 
collaboration. This group continued its discussions in 
a meeting immediately following the public lands 
briefing described above. The meeting began with a 
roundtable discussion of current climate adaptation 
work being funded. 


Following the initial roundtable, the conversation was 
wide ranging, but several topics were of particular 
interest to the assembled funders. The group shared 
the concerns of the public lands funders regarding 
issues of renewable energy development and trans- 
mission siting. They expressed an interest in entering 
into discussion with the leaders of the CGBD’s Cli- 
mate & Energy Funders over this specific issue, as 
well as more generally over issues of climate adapta- 
tion. In addition, the group will be tracking federal 
legislation closely, particularly the climate adaptation 
title. Monitoring the work of the Western Governors’ 
Association on wildlife corridors was also an interest 
of several funders. 


Health & Environmental Funders Network (HEFN) 


The Health and Environmental Funders Network 
(HEFN) has started its year with two new additions — 
a new staff member and a new Steering Committee 
member. HEFN recently welcomed a new half-time 
staffer, Eleni Sotos. Eleni was hired as Coordinator of 
the HEFN’s California Working Group. She will be 
based at the CGBD office at the Presidio in San Fran- 


cisco, working virtually with the rest of team HEFN 
in Bethesda. 


In addition, HEFN welcomed a new Steering Com- 
mittee member, Patricia (Pat) Jenny of the New York 
Community Trust, to its leadership team. Pat brings 
grantmaking experience with environmental, environ- 
mental health, smart growth, transportation, and envi- 
ronmental justice work. 


HEFN began its 2009 funder conference call series 
with a call highlighting the results of two projects: a 
grants tracking project which compiled and analyzed 
the 2007 environmental health grants of about 40 
foundations, and a survey exploring how environ- 
mental health funders are responding to the economic 
downturn. 


In April, HEFN hosted a call exploring the justice and 
gender work happening on the ground within the field 
of environmental health. This call featured Tina 
Eshaghpour, author of two scoping reports that HEFN 
recently released. To download the scoping reports, 
please go online: www.hefn.org. 


Additionally, HEFN’s four working groups have be- 
gun hosting monthly conference calls. The Catalysts 
held a call with leaders of an emerging national 
chemical policy reform campaign; HEFN-California 
held a call focused on grantmaking in indigenous 
communities; the EHEJ working group held a call 
focused on grantmaking related to jobs and economic 
development; and the Women’s Environmental 
Health working group held a conference call with col- 
leagues from the Funders Network on Population, 
Reproductive Health and Rights. More information 
about working group activities can be found online: 
http://hefn.org/about-us. 


HEEFN staff will be doing less traveling this year, but 
Kathy Sessions and HEFN/CGBD members includ- 
ing Marni Rosen and Pete Myers (Jenifer Altman 
Foundation) developed programming for and attended 
the annual Grantmakers In Health meeting held in 
New Orleans. Kathy facilitated a well received ses- 
sion, “The Future of Environmental Health.” Addi- 
tionally, HEFN members helped facilitate site visits 
to several community groups that are Gulf Coast 
Fund grantees. For more information about the Gulf 
Coast Fund, please check go online: http://rockpa.org/ 
special _programs/gulf-coast-fund/. 


Member News 


Jorgen Thomsen will be joining the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation on May 5 as Di- 
rector of the Conservation & Sustainable Develop- 
ment program. He comes to the foundation from Con- 
servation International where he was Senior Vice 
President of the Conservation Funding Division and 
Executive Director of the Critical Ecosystem Partner- 
ship Fund. 


Jorgen brings substantial experience in conservation 
fundraising, with expertise in developing collabora- 
tive partnerships among government development 
agencies, foundations and NGOs and managing grant- 
making strategies for a range of geographic areas in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Prior to his work at 
Conservation International, Jorgen worked on a range 
of technical conservation issues for TRAFFIC Inter- 
national, World Wildlife Fund, and Denmark's Minis- 
try of Environment. 


Wilburforce Foundation is delighted to announce the 
appointment of Amy McNamara as Program Associ- 


ate for the Yellowstone to Yukon program. Amy will 
assist with all aspects of Wilburforce's grantmaking 
in the Yellowstone to Yukon (Y2Y) region. She will 
be based in the foundation’s Bozeman, Montana field 
office and will work closely with Jennifer Miller, Pro- 
gram Officer for Y2Y. 


Amy comes to Wilburforce after five years at the 
Greater Yellowstone Coalition (GYC), where she has 
directed the National Park Program. Amy has worked 
with local residents, businesses, conservation part- 
ners, and elected officials to ensure Greater Yellow- 
stone's national parks continue to be the crown jewels 
of the region and the National Park System. 


Prior to GYC, Amy worked for the Appalachian 
Mountain Club on private land conservation issues, 
public funding for land protection, and forest plan- 
ning. Amy has an MS in Biology from the University 
of Louisville and a BA in Biology from Colgate Uni- 
versity. In her free time, Amy can be found hiking, 
backpacking, biking or skiing in the Greater Yellow- 
stone. 


CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 


BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 
Presidio Bldg 1016, 2nd floor 
PO Box 29361 
San Francisco, CA 94129 
cgbd@cgbd.org www.cgbd.org 


Michael L. Fischer, Executive Director 
William Hull, Program Officer 
Cynthia Lyon, Finance Manager 
Paige Brown, Climate Program Manager 
Vannida Mel., Program Assistant 
Kathy Sessions, HEFN Coordinator 
Karla Fortunato, HEFN Deputy Coordinator 
Eleni Sotos, HEFN California Coordinator 
Ramtin Arablouei, HEFN Program Associate 
Marina Cazorla, Gulf of California Coordinator 
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